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THE TAJ MAHAL: ARCHITECTURE, SYMBOLISM, 
AND URBAN SIGNIFICANCE 


Much has been written on the Taj Mahal* but little 
has been said about its architecture. There has been 
only one interpretation of the symbolism of the 
mausoleum, 1 and the urban situation of the monument 
in the city of Agra has been almost entirely neglected. 
In brief form* this essay presents the main results of 
a recently completed monograph in which 1 address 
these issues, E 

The Taj Mahal is the Mughals 1 great contribution to 
world architecture, and, as the contemporary sources 
reveal, it was conceived as such from the very beginning 
(fig. 1). In the words of Shah Jahan’s early historian 
Muhammad Amin Qazwini, writing in the 1630s; 

And a dome of high foundation and a building ol' great 
magnificence was founded— a similar and equal to it the 
eye of the Age has not see^ under these nine vaults of 
the enamel-blue sky, and of anything resembling it the 
car of Time has not heard in any of the past ages... It will 
be the masterpiece of [he day* to enme, and that which 
adds to the astonishment of humanity at large.* 

Not only was the monument to be a magnificent burial 
place for Mumtaz Mahal, Shah Jahan's beloved wife 
{dr 1631), but also—and: this is explicitly pointed 
out by the emperor's main historian E Abd al-Hanud 
Lahawri—it was to testify to the power and glory of 
Shahjahan (r. l628-5fi) and Mughal rule: 

They laid The plan for a magnificent building and a dome 
of high foundation which for its loftiness will until the Day 
of Resurrection remain a memorial to the iky-reaebing 
ambition of His Majesty, the Sahib Qaran-Thani (Second 
Lord of the Auspicious Conj unction of the Planets Jupiter 
and Venus}, and its strength will represent the firmness 
of the intentions of its. builder . 4 

Ill other wnr±^ the Taj Mahal was built with posterity 
in mind, and we the viewers arc part of its concept. 

1 came to study the Taj Mahal in the context of a 
survey of the palaces and gardens of Shah Jalian that 
I have been conducting since 1976 as part of a larger 
survey of Mughal architecture. With the assistance of 


Dr, Yunus Jaffery from Dr. Zakir Hussain College in 
Delhi, 5 1 have established from the Persian sources a 
corpus of thirty-five Shahjahani palaces (sing, d&wku- 
khana) and garden residences (sing, b&gh) r of which 
twenty-four proved upon field investigation to exist in 
varying sizes and states of preservation. In the whole 
of Islamic architecture, this is the largest extant body 
of palaces built by a single patron. 

Entirely new measured drawings of seventeen pal¬ 
aces were prepared by the Indian architect Richard 
A. Bar rand, who drew them on the basis of measure¬ 
ments he and I made during extensive fieldwork,* 
which J undertook because many of these complexes 
are hardly or not at all recorded. Altogether, Mughal 
architecture, like the Islamic architecture of India in 
general, is not well documented. The art historian 
cannot rely on measured drawings to the same extent 
possible for the better-documented areas of Islamic 
architecture or For Western historical architecture in 
general. The pioneering surveys of the Archaeological 
Survey of India from the end of the nineteenth and 
the first half of the twentieth centuries included sev¬ 
eral Mughal sites, but only a few—such as the mono¬ 
graphs of Edmund W. Smith on Fatehpur Sikri and 
on Akbar's Tomb at Sikandra—were published. ■ More 
often than not, when one wants to have an exact plan 
of a building one has to go and measure it. On the 
other hand,. while establishing this basic documenta¬ 
tion, the art historian is confronted by all the ques¬ 
tions the discipline has developed in the span of 
its existence, during which the approach has moved 
from formal assessment and analysis towards contex¬ 
tual studies. 

1 began my survey of the palaces at Agra and, dur¬ 
ing the 198-Os, spent months in the Red Fort, mea¬ 
suring and photographing its buildings. From here 
the Taj Mahal was always before my eyes- at a distance 
across the river Yamuna* popularly called Jamna (fig. 
2), and one of these views eventually became the cover 
image of my book Mughal Anchittttutf (1991} f in which 
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Fig. 1. Agra n Taj Mahal (1635-43), mausoleum and flanking buildings seen frurta the upper leteS ol‘ tb€ gaie, fPboio: Lhbfi 
Koch, 1996) 


I dealt with the Taj Mahal For the first timt\ albeit 
only briefly.^ I felt overwhelmed by its perfection, 
splendor, and sheer size. Eventually I realized chat 
as a scholar I was not alone in my awe of the famous 
building. The vast literature on the Taj Mahal com¬ 
prises surprisingly few serious scholarly studies and t 
as J pointed out ai the beginning, there ls as yet no 
monograph or modern analytical treatise dedicated 
to its architecture.^ 

At the same time I came to realize that many answers 
to my questions about Shah J a ban's palaces and gar- 
dens lay in the Taj Mahal as the ultimate project of 
his architectural patronage. The final incentive to 
study it in detail came in 1994, when the editors of 
the second edition of the Encyclopaedia of Islam asked 
me to write the article on the building. 1 " This started 
my project of newly documenting and analyzing the 
entire mausoleum complex; I am the first Western 
scholar since India gained independence in 1947 to 
have received permission for such an undertaking, 
through the generosity of the Archaeological Sur¬ 


vey of India. With Richard Rarraud I have been mea¬ 
suring and photographing the buildings of the com¬ 
plex in intermittent expeditions during the last ten 
years. 11 The survey has brought me into the remot¬ 
est corners of the Taj Mahal, and this close encoun¬ 
ter with the architecture has revealed the contribu¬ 
tion of the anonymous workmen who inscribed their 
mason marks on the stones- 

I began my analysis by looking at the entire com¬ 
plex of the Taj Mahal and at its urban situation. I 
could not help noticing that the Taj Mahal invites 
an approach (hat coincides with wbat .since the !97Ds 
might be termed a Meconstmcuve reading.” Accord¬ 
ing to jaques Derrida, the main propagator of this 
method of disassembling and questioning established 
notions, all Western thought is based on the idea 
of centers.—Origin, Truth, Ideal Form, Fixed Point, 
Immovable Mover, Essence, God, and Presence—that 
guarantee all meaning. The problem with these cen¬ 
ters is that they attempt to exclude. In doing so they 
ignore, repress, or marginalize others.. 1-1 liven those 
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Fig. 2 . Taj Mahal, iiiausc-kum flanked by masque and Mih man Khana (left), seen across the river jairma. (PSiolo: 

Ebba Kadi. 1985) 


who are tiling of deconstruction will sec that the idea 
of center-and-margin illustrates the perception of the 
Taj loo tellingly not lo 1k b included in this discussion. 
Traditionally, ihc white building of the mausoleum 
takes the position of the center in the conception 
of the beholder, who hardly notices rhe large com* 
pi ex at the end of which it stands. Due to the prom¬ 
inence of the tomb, its surrounding architecture has 
received very little attention— in other words, it has 
been marginalized. 

It thus seems important first to consider the entire 
complex, especially its subsidiary courtyards, which 
emerge as integral components of its design. In addi- 
iion 7 1 have extended the investigation of the sur¬ 
roundings of die laj to its larger environment, to its 
relationship lo the city of Agra, 

ANALYSIS OF THE COMPLEX 

The mausoleum is set at the northern end of the 
main axis of a vast oblong walled-in complex that mea¬ 


sures 896.10 x 300.84 m ( r, g- 3), which works out io 
1112.5 x 374 Shahjahani gat. Of this complex, the 
tomb garden and its forecourt are fully preserved; 
we measured it as 5GL2Q x 300.84 (300) m, that is, 
596 x 374 (373) gaz (fig. 4). ] l The Shahjahani linear 
yard, called or r . corresponds to about 81-82 
cm, or 32 inches; our held studies have shown that 
it was not an exact unit but a relative, proportionally 
used one, the length of which could vary slightly, even 
within one and the same building complex. For the 
overall length of the Taj complex, the average gat 
figure comes to 80.55 cm. 

The tomb garden consists of two main compo¬ 
nents: a cross-axial, four-fold garden—in the form 
of a classical ch-arbagh (fig. 3: B)-—and, towards the 
river, a raised terrace on which are placed the mau¬ 
soleum and irs Hanking buildings (fig- 3^ A). In this, 
the Taj Mahal garden follows the form of the typical 
garden of Mughal Agra, the waterfront garden. As I 
have shown elsewhere, this is a specific form of the 
rftfaMgh developed by the M ugh a Is in response to the 
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geographic conditions of the Indo^Gangetic plain, 
and more specifically for the riverfront situation a: 
Agra. Here the water source was no[ a Lively .spring 
on a mountain slope, as in the Mughals* native Cen¬ 
tral Asia, hut a large, slow-flowing river, from which 
the desired running water had to be hroughl into 
the garden by means of water lifts. Accordingly, the 
Mughal* conceived a garden tvpe 10 take advantage 
of this waterfront situation; the main building was 
not placed in the center of the garden, as in the clas¬ 
sical Mughal rharhagh, but rather on an oblong ter¬ 
race (kumsi) running along the riverfront. The garden 
component was on (he landward side of the terrace, 
This .shift towards the riverfront provided the main 
garden pavilions with the climatic advantages of run¬ 
ning water and presented a carefully composed front 
to viewers on a boat or across the river (fig, 2). From 
the garden itself, the building* presented an equally 
satisfying backdrop (fig. 1). 1 ^ 

URBAN CONTEXT 

Mughal Agra consisted of two hands of such river¬ 
front gardens lining the Jainna n of which only a few 
survive today. The key to my reconstruction of this 
riverfront scheme, which formed the urban context 
of the Taj, is a plan of Agra dating from the 1720s, 
in the Maharaja Sawai Man Singh II Museum in the 
City Palace in Jaipur; to my knowledge it Is the earliest 
plan of the city (fig. 5 j. j6 It shows forty-four garden 
complexes (including the Agra Fort) along the river 
and gives their names, winch are usually those of their 
owners, in Devanagari script, IT Information about 
these gardens can also be pieced together from the 
Mughal histories and eulogistic descriptions of Agra, 
in which gardens of members of the imperial family 
and of nobles are occasionally mentioned, especially 
in the context of an imperial visit. Another source is 
topographical descriptions of Agra written in Persian 
by local informants for British administrators after 
the British took Agra in IflflB. in bis Tafrfh aLUmamt 
(1325— 2b), Sil Chand describes the gardens of Agra by 
the same names as feature on (he Jaipui planJ e The 
main owner* of the riverfront gardens of Agra were 
the emperors Shah Jahan and Aurangzeb, members 
of their imperial family, and their nobility the amirs 
and mamabd(ir$. Fven Mumtaz Mahal had a garden at 
Agra, which she bequeathed to her daughter jahanara; 
what is left of this Bagh-i Jahanaia is now known by 
the corrupted name Zahara ftagb and lies south of the 
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Ram liugh, originally Nur Jahan's Bagh-i Nur Afshan 
(fig. 5: 3 and 4; fig, 6}. 15 The evidence indicates that 
most of these gardens followed the riverfront design, 
with the main building on a terrace overlooking tile 
rive] - and a tftarbagh on the landward _sideA D 

ANALYSIS OF THE COMPLEX RESUMED 

The design of the Taj garden thus introduces an 
established Mughal residential garden type into the 
context of a monumental imperial mausoleum. The 
waterfront scheme not only determines the shape of 
the funerary garden of the Taj, it is also a key element 
in the planning of the entire Taj complex. Ac the part 
of it to the south of the garden is a large rectangle 
(fig. 3; C) whose central square forms the Taj fore¬ 
court, called jitawkhana by Shah fahan's chroniclers, 
the officially appointed court historian E Abd al-Hatnid 
Lahawri and Muhammad Salih Kanhu, who wrote on 
his own account, Both provide lis with almost identical 
detailed descriptions of the entire Taj Mahal complex, 
on [he occasion of its official completion on 17 Dhu 
J-QiTda 1052 (February 6, 1643), 31 Both historians 
are remarkably consistent in their use of architectural 
terms; I follow their terminology. 

The jilmokhana square (fig. 3: 1J > is framed on 
both of its shorter sides by two smaller courtyard 
enclosures. An open bazaar street (fig. 3; 12a, 12b) 
divides tiicse courtyards and provides the main access 
lo the jitawhhana and, beyond that, through a monu¬ 
mental gateway (tig, 3: Si, to the tomb garden. The 
northern pair of courtyards contained the residential 
quarters for the tomb attendants the kkawasspuras 
(hg- 3; 10a, 10b). The southern pair contained sut> 
sidiary tomb garden* of lesser wives of Shah Jab an r 
whose identity is still under debate (fig. 3: 13a, 13h). 
These tomb enclosures echoed the design of the main 
tomb garden on a smaller scale because they followed 
the characteristic waterfront scheme of a cross-axial 
rknrbfigh combined with an oblong terrace on which 
stood the tomb structure and its Hanking buildings. 
(These buildings, with one exception, are no longer 
preserved.) On [he outside of the Taj complex are 
three buildings, two to the west (fig. 3: 20, 21) and 
one to the east; (he latter represents another subsid¬ 
iary tomb complex of this type (fig. 3: 13c). 

The waterfront scheme is thus transferred to a Land¬ 
locked situation in these miniature replicas of the main 
garden. Not only that, but the waterfront garden is 
also used as the ordering scheme for the entire sub- 
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Fig. 3. Site plan of i]ie Taj Mahal with terms derh'ed from the Persian descriptions by Lahawrl and Kanbui of 1643: A, river¬ 
front i efface (^rsz) s B. tomb garden (togA). C. complex of [he Forecourt (jiUnMantt) , D. complex with cross-shaped {ch&r 
ju) bazaar acid Four Caravanserais (sflrS ? l} h 1 = mausoleum [mwza}. £ a mosque assembly hall {mihmAti 4a-f. 

wall towers {buij), 5. pool {kaun.}, 6. first temporary burial site of Mumta* Mahal, 7a. b. garden wall pavilions Cinttifal) popu¬ 
larly called Nauhat Khacia (Drum House), S. double arcaded jjalleries to Lhe south of the garden (zi vart dur iwan), 9. gate 
{dtfJTfuiws), 10a, b. quarters for tomb attendants ( khawHfspUm ), 11. forecourt tjjtawkhfifia ), ISa-F. bazaar streets (&ziar). I3a-c. 
subsidiary tombs {maqfrara) all popularly called Sahel i Euij (Tower of the Female Friend), 14. jjaten ( dfimtaza ): 14a. popularly 
called Faiehpuh Gate, 14b, popularly called Faichahad Gate, 15- ^air (dowow) popularly called Sirbl Darwaza, IB. caravan- 
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Fig. 4. Plan of ibe preserved complex. (Drawing-: Richard A. Bar rand and Lbba Koch) 


serai (jara J J) known since the eighteenth century as: 16a Katra {Matket) Omar Khan, 16b Kaira Fidel (Market ol Perfumes). 
16c. Kaira Resbam (Silk Market), 16d. Katra jugidas., 17. central square- (chawk), 18a, b. west acid east gates of the bazaar and 
caravanserai complex, T9, south gate of the bazaar and caravan serai complex popularly called Dakin Lay Darwaza, 20. Outer 
western tomb, SI. mosque popularly nailed Fatehpurl Vlaspd. (Drawing: Rn:hard A. Barraud and Ebba Kocbj 
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Fig. 5. Plan of Agra, drawn iviiii sddrd numbering after a plan painted on doth datable to die 1720a, 291 * ^72 r.m, Ln lIlc 
Maharaja Sawai Man Siiijjh II Miikudi, Oily Palace, Jaipur feac. no. 12ti>: 3. Raiii Hugh (Bagli-i Mur Afshanj, 4. Sahara 
(Ragh-i jatianara), !?. Tomb of J trniad al-DawLa, 17. Mnhub Rsi^h, 20. Taj Mahal. 28. A^ra Fori- (Drawing: Richard A. ftar- 
raud and F.bbii Koch) 


sidiary complex of the Tap In order to understand 
the complete design > we must turn lo contemporary 
description and look at eighteenth- anti nineteenth- 
century plans (compare figs. 3 and 7) + a From these it 
becomes apparent that south of the_/i , £nzj.AJdtfttd there w*i$ 
another courtyard complex with a cross-axial arrange¬ 
ment (fig. 3; I>). Tr was formed by open, intersecting 
bazaar streets (fig. 3; 12c, VIA, 12c, V2t), which cor- 
responded to the walkways of the garden, and four 
squarish irtredis. diaL is, caravanserais or inns (fig. 3: 
ltia n iOb, 16c, lbd), taking the place of the four gar¬ 


den plots. We meet here with a unique and highly 
creative transfer of a design onto a complex 

of utilitarian civic architecture. Hence the configura¬ 
tion of the rectangular unit containing the jilawkhdjui 
and the cross-axial unit to its south echoed the water¬ 
front scheme of the Taj garden. The entire complex 
of the Taj Mahal thus con si sired formal ly of two units 
following the waterfront design—that of I he Taj gar¬ 
den* a true waterfront garden, and (hat of die land¬ 
locked variant of the subsidiary units. 

The tomb garden and (he subsidiary complex were 
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Fig. 6. Plan of preserved and reccnstructible building substance of ihe totalled 7.ahara bagh. identified as IJagh-i. Jabtsuaiij 
(late IfiSKfe to 1 ti.4fls), Agra. (Drawing; Richard A. Barraud and Ebbs Rbdi) 


connected nni only formally but also functionally, also to tin? dialectics of the Islamic concept, of dfn ido- 
The nulitarian unit serviced the funerary unit, of the (tuny#, the domains of the spiritual and the material 
tomb garden. By imperial command the upkeep of life.- 3 Furthermore, the addition to the mausoleum 
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Fig. 7. Plan of the entire Taj Mahal complex with designa¬ 
tions of the main buildings in Persian, late eighteenth Of 
early nineteenth century, Museum fur Jndistiie Kumt, Bei lin, 
MlK 10060. 


yi *alam t as ihc Mughals called them 27 —thus forms an 
integral pari of the concept of the Taj Mahal. 

Of this two-part service unit, the southern cross-axial 
component is the great mystery of the Taj Mahal; we 
do not. realty know how much of it survives. Hardly 
anybody who walks through the southern gate of the 
jilauthhiina (fig. 3: lo} and enters the narrow street 
With the marble inlay workshops realizes that this area, 
known as the Taj Ganj, was originally part of the Taj 
complex. Here a densely built city quarter has grown 
up in which the architecture of Shah Jahan has been 
buried almost entirely; today one can make out only 
fragments of the wings of the original bazars and 
caravanserais. The four gates of the central square 
or chawk are preserved {although two only in part) 
and protected by the Archaeological Survey of India 
(Hg. 8). 

The Taj Ganj is ? however, an integral part of the 
Taj Mahal,, an indispensable component of its plan¬ 
ning. It has been lost, but there is no doubt that it 
should be given hack to the Taj by some means. I 
am planning to do this in the form of an architec¬ 
tural model that will reconstruct the entire complex 
of the Taj Mahal the River Jamna, and the imperial 
garden called Mahtab Bagh on the opposite side of 
the river. The model will enable visitors to understand 
that the Taj is unique not only because of the grand¬ 
ness of the tomb building but also because of the care¬ 
fully planned creative design, the scale, and the multi¬ 
functional complexity of the entire compound, it will 
also draw' attention to the Taj Mahal as a constituent 
part of the urban scheme of Agra. I envisage plat¬ 
ing the model in the new Visitors' Center at the Taj 
Mahal, in the eastern and western courtyards of the 
khttwaffpUTQS {fig. 9), today called, respectively, Fate- 
ha bad Gate Court and Fatebpuri Gate Court. The Taj 
Mahal Visitors' Center is part of a new initiative for 
"the conservation and res to rat ion. ..of the Taj Mahal 
and surrounding areas and a new site visitor manage¬ 
ment, 11 realized since 2001 in a partnership hei.ween 
the Indian government, represented by the Archae¬ 
ological Survey of India, and the private sector—ihe 
Indian Hotels Company Ltd., that is h the Tata Group 
of Hotels. The project is monitored by the Taj Mahal 
Conservation Collaborative, directed by the conser¬ 
vation architect Rahul Mchrotra and by Ami La Baig h 
anrl advised by a body of global experts of which I. am 
part- 2 * 




Fig. A. Taj Mahal, baataar arid caravanserai complex (fig, 3: D), gate of the central chawk (square) leading to the northeast¬ 
ern caravannerai today called KaLra FuSel (fig. 3: 1Gb). The area is now built in arid over by the city quarter Taj Ganj; in the 
background can be seen the gate of the Taj Mahal garden, behind it part of the mausoleum, and to the right the Mill man 
Khan a. (Photo: F.hba Koch, lOfKV) 


THE TAJ AS BUILT ARCHITECTURAL THEORY 

The reconstruction of the original complex of the 
Taj establishes the determinant role of the waterfront 
garden in its pi aiming. The complex of The Taj Mahal 
not only explores the potential of the waterfront 
garden as an ideal funerary and a utilitarian worldly 
form, it also expresses canonically the architectural 
principles of the period. 

We have no texts to turn to because the Mughals 
had no written architectural theory,, and one won¬ 
ders to what extent they were affected by the ancient 
Silas me tradition of building theory. The Sanskrit 
texts translated in an extensive program under Akbar 
did not include the outstanding Indian genre of art 
and architectural theory, the shilpa shftslrm and vast# 
respectively; theorizing about art was not a 


Mughal literary preoccupation. True, it was hardly a 
major theme elsewhere in the Islamic world, but one 
would have expected rhe Mughals to become inter* 
ested in the ancient Indian textual tradition of art the¬ 
ory, all the more since, like the Muslim dynasties in 
India before them, they continued to absorb Indian 
artistic conventions imo their art and architecture, 
and even newly revived then]. However, the fact that 
no texts exist docs not mean that architectural the¬ 
ory was absent from Mughal thinking, especially in 
the time of Shah Jahan. My investigations have shown 
that theory was laid down in the architecture itself. 
As in painting—-and 1 have tried to establish this for 
the historical images ill us crating Shah jahan’s history, 
[lie PMshohna —the ruler's buildings and formal 
gardens express these concepts so systematically that 
we can derive them from their form itself. The Taj is 
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Fig. "9, Taj Mahal, view from the ruof level of the gale towards southeast onto the khnuwsspUrn (quarter of attendants) now 
called Faiehabad Gate Courtyard (fig. 3: 10b) and the subsidiary tomb to the east of the jilautkhana (fig. 3: J3b). {Photo; 
Ebba Koch. 199d) 


“built architectural theoiy," which can be read almost 
like a literary ce^c once we have mastered the gram¬ 
mar ami vocabulary of the architectural language. The 
buildings speak to ns "with mute eloquence* (fruajaR 
as Lahami puts it. 30 We note here the pur¬ 
est expression of a consistent formal systematization 
characteristic of the entire art of Shah [ahan; it rep¬ 
resents a distinctive and outstanding contribution spe¬ 
cific to this period. 

The principles of Shahjahani architecture, which 
interact closely with one another* can he identified 
as follows: 

1. Geometrical planning. 

2. Symmetry Favored in particular is bilateral sym¬ 
metry, for which we even have a term in contem¬ 
porary descriptions of buildings, namely, qanna* 


an Arabic word that expresses the notion of pair* 
Lug and counterparts but also of integration, thus 
fitting conceptually into the ideas of universal 
harmony that played a great role in the imperial 
ideology of Shah Jahan. Tn a typical Shahjahani 
qarina scheme, two symmetrical features* one mir¬ 
roring the other, are arranged on both sides of a 
central, dominant feature. 

3. Hierarchy. Tim is the overriding principle, which 
governs all the others. 

4. Proportional formulas expressed in triadic divi¬ 
sions, 

5. Uniformity of shapes, ordered by hierarchical 
accents. 

6. Sensuous attention to detail. 

7. Selective use of naturalism. 

8. Symbolism. 
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Fig. I ft. Agra F'orr, courtyard now edited Macbchhi .Bhawan, originally die “Ground Floor Courtyard of ilie Hall of Frigate 
Audiences* (Dawlat Khana-i Khass), south wing wiih marble baldachin for Shah Jahan's throne, 1 (Photo: Ebba Koch, 

\m?) 


A palace wing of the so-called Machchhi Bhawiui 
(1630s) in the Agra fort illustrates these principles very 
clearly (fig. 10), The wing consists of uniformly shaped 
arcades with a hierarchical accent in the center,, in the 
form of the emperor's marble baldachin. The central 
feature and the identical arcades on both sides express 
in a triadic division bilateral symmetry, or qartna. The 
baldachin attains its hierarchical accentuation hy the 
use of nobler material—namely, white marble—‘and 
with selective naturalism: Ir is Formed oF organic bal¬ 
uster columns, decorated with namralisncally sculpted 
acanthus leaves that also appear in stucco as decoration 
of the interior cupola. These elements are shaped with 
sensuous attention to detail and are in stark contrast 
to the plainer arcades of the wings. The organic plant 
forms of the baldachin symbolize the emperor, whose 
throne stood below it, as the generator of blossoming 
and wellbeing.** This is underlined by the pot wiLh 


overflowing leaves out of which grows each of the four 
columns—a puma ghaia or puma kalasha, in Indian 
architecture an ancient symbol of growth, fecundity, 
and prosperity (fig. 11).** 

This example is meant to suggest chat the .same prin¬ 
ciples govern the entire architecture of Shah jab an— 
palaces, gardens, mosques, and mausoleums. They 
are, however, expressed most grandly and most con¬ 
sistently in the Taj Mahal, whose architecture epito¬ 
mizes die Shahjabani system. 

TMF. PRINCIPLES OF SHAHJAHANI 
ARCHITECTURE AS EXPRESSED IN 
THE TAJ M AH AL 

First, a rational and Strict geometry is ensured by the 
u.se of grid Systems based on the Shahjahani gai. Differ¬ 
ent modules are used for the garden and the subsidiary 
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Kig 11. Marble ballister column of the baldachin of Shah 
j a hail's throne, topped with an acanthus capital and growing 
uni of a poc with overflowing acanthus Leaves, the Indian puma 
ghaia, (Photo: Hbba Koch, 1979} 


complexes, and even individual buildings have (heir 
own grid. The unit of the garden and the riverfront 
ter rare h based on a grid with a 23-gtfz module, and 
the unit of thzjilauMuiria and bazaar and caravanserai 
complex on a module, in the planning of the 

mausoleum a 7-^ra: module is used and iri that of the 
gate a 3-gttE module, 34 

Second, there is perfect symmetrical planning with 
emphasis on bilateral symmetry (farina) along a cen¬ 
tral axis on which are placed the main features. The 
main axis running north-south is represented by the 
garden canal and the bazaar street in its extension. 
On it are set the dominant features: the mausoleum 
[ratitpa) (fig. 3 l IK the pool ( haw%) (fig. 3: 5) r the 


gate {darutaza) ty the garden (hg. 3; &K the forecourt 
iJUawkhana) (fig. 3; 11) and its southern gate (fig. 
3; 15), the square {chemtk} (fig. 3: 17K and the south¬ 
ern gate of the bazaar and caravanserai complex (fig. 
3: 19), These elements are flanked on bo ill sides by 
pairs of identical buildings: the mosque (maajid} (fig. 
3:2) and the assembly hall (mihman khii?iti) (fig. 3 j 3}* 
tw r o garden wall pavilions ( l itJtdm£) T now called Naubat 
Khan a (fig. 3: 7a, 7 b}, and, to accentuate the corners 
of the enclosure wall and the terrace step, three pairs 
of tower pavilions (hrirj) (fig. 3: 4a, 4b, 4c h 4d, 4e, 4f), 
The elements of the subsidiary unit (fig. 3: C h D) are 
arranged in the same mirror symmetry, 

Integrated into ihe overall qattna symmetry are 
centrally planned elements, namely the four-part gar¬ 
den (i^f) (fig. 3: B)„ the four-part bazaar-and-eara- 
vanserai complex (hg. 3: D), the miniature ckarbaghs 
of the subsidiary tombs (fig. 3: I3a h 13b); the individ* 
ual buildings of the mausoleum (fig. 3: 1} and gate 
(hg. 3: 9) are raised over central plans (compare 
figs. 3 and 4). Each element plays an indispensable 
part in the composition; if just one part were miss¬ 
ing, (he balance of the entire composition would be 
destroyed. 

Bilateral symmetry dominated by a central accent 
has generally been recognized as an ordering princi¬ 
ple of the architecture of rulers aiming at absolute 
power—a symbol of the ruling force that brings about 
balance arid harmony- For Earl E. Rosenthal, this is 
expressed in the palace built into the Alhambra in 
Granada by Charles V in 152b as a statement of the 
Christian Rertmqui.Kla of Spain, u a striking symbol of 
the stratification of aristocratic society under central¬ 
ized authority.* 3 * 

Third, triadic divisions bound togeLber in propor¬ 
tional formulas determine the shape of plans, eleva- 
lions, and architectural ornament of the Taj. A leit- 
mol if is the tripartite composition consisting of a 
dominant feature in rhe renter flanked by two identi¬ 
cal elements; Ebe configuration relates In turn to hier¬ 
archy as well as to {fauna symmetry (figs. 1 and 12), 

Fourth is the hierarchical grading of material forms, 
and color down to the minutest ornamental detail 
Particular striking is hierarchical use of color; the 
only building in the whole complex faced entirely 
with white marble is the mausoleum. All the subsid¬ 
iary' structures of the Taj. complex arc faced with red 
sandstone; special features such as domes may be clad 
in white marble (figs. K 2, 12). This hie rare hie use 
of white marble and red sandstone is typical of impe- 
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Fig. 12, Taj Mahal, Mill man Kbana (Photo: Ebba Korh, 3996) 


rial Mughal architecture, hut lie re is is, explored with 
unparalleled sophistication. It represents the clear¬ 
est link to pre-Islamic Indian Shastric concepts and 
expresses social stratification. The Mughal* elaborated 
here an architectural praxis that already ltad been 
adopted by the early sultans of Delhi and that con¬ 
forms to older Indian concepts laid down in the Shas¬ 
tric literature. The Vi-shnudhflrvmiitam, an authoritative 
compilation composed in Kashmir in about the eighth 
cetitlin', recommended white-colored stone for Brah¬ 
min buildings and red for those of the Kshatriyas, the 
warrior caste: 3b "White, it would seem, is opposed to 
red as the purity of the Brahmin is opposed to the 
ruling power of the Kshatriya." The synthesis of the 
(wo colors had an auspicious connotation.- 17 B\ using 
white and red in their buildings, (he Mughals rep¬ 
resented themselves in the term* of the two high¬ 
est levels of the Indian social system: architecturally 
speaking, they were the new Brahmins and the new 
Kshairyas of the age. Until Aurangzeb, the Mughal 


emperors were concerned to define themselves as rul¬ 
ers in Indian as well as Muslim term*; the historian 
E Abd al-Qadir Bada'uni (d. 1004/159&-9G), who was 
an orthodox Muslim and wrote a history of Afcbar on 
his own account, criticized ihe emperor for letting 
himself be addressed a* an incarnation 'like Rama, 
Krishna, and other infidel kings. 

Fifth is the uniformity of shapes, ordered by hier¬ 
archical accents: for instance, only one type of colum¬ 
nar support— the Shahjahaiii column—is used in the 
entire complex. It has a multifaceted shaft, a muqar- 
nas capital, and a base formed of muL tic uspcd-arc tied 
panels^ and is always combined with a multicusped 
arch. The proportions a]id details of the columns 
may vary according to their position in the complex,. 
Jn the galleries on hoih sides of the gate (fig. 3k 8a„ 
ftb) ihe^ form monumental arcades (fig. 15, and cf. 
fig. 10); on she roof level of the mausoleum similar 
arcades on a smaller scale are wi in the back sides 
of the puht&qs (portals), and Shahjahani half-columns 
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Fig. 13= Taj Mahal, galleries south of garden an both rides of 
the gale (fig. 18), Shahjahani Column with faceted shaft, 
[iinqarnas capital, art] base forinetl of fmir imildtuspcd panrtn, 
earh enriched with a flowering plant in relief. (Photo: Ebba 

Koch, 1995) 


Fi S 14. Taj Mahal, roof level, pillar with paired Shnhjahani 
half-col nrrn.H of roof rhhafrt (kiosk), behind the back side of 
the pjshtatj {porch > with gallery formed of Shahjahani columns 
and multicuspcd arches. {Photo: Ebfoa Koch, 199&? 


Hank the pillars of the four marble rhhatrf% (kiosks) 
surrounding the main dome (fig. 14). 

This uniformity is true of the entire architectural 
vocabulary and its decoration; it applies to the panel- 
mg of the wails with shallow rm.iUiru.sped niches and 
cartouches, and to the treatment of vaults. One type 
of decorative facing is used for the main vaults and 
the half vaults of the mausoleum and gale (Jigs, 15. 
16)—a network developed from points arranged in con¬ 
centric circles, which Shah Jahan's authors described 
as qafib Anri, or mold work, because in the original 
plaster form of the vault the pattern was applied by 
means of molds (fig. 153- The design was transferred 


Into marble in the central dome and half vaults of the 
pishiiiqs. of the mausoleum (fig. lb). 

Sixth, the principle of sensuous attention to detail 
is expressed most exemplarsly in the flowers of the 
mausoleum dado and in the exquisite pittm dura (lit¬ 
erally, "hard stone": gemstone inlay) decoration of the 
cenotaphs of Mumtaz Mahal and Shah jaban and the 
jicreen that surrounds them (figs. 17, 18, 20. 21). 

Seventh, in the Taj the selective use of naturalism 
emphasizes hierarchy. The most naturalistic decor 
appears in the chief building of the entire complex, 
the mausoleum (figs. 17, 18. 20, 21). 

Eighth, the sophisticated symbolism in the arc hi tec- 
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Fig. li>. Taj MahaL garden gale- half vault of the southern ptskt&q shoeing plaster facing with qaftb (hat is, 
forming kite-shaped compartments developed from stars arranged in concentric tiers. (Photo; Lbba Koch, l99tij 



network 


Fig. 16. Taj Mahal, mausoleum, central rinmc wilh qalih karf in rnarhie relief. (Photo: Efoba Koch. 1996) 
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turai program expresses* as J have suggested ihe con¬ 
cept of the mausoleum as earthly realization of the 
mansion of Mumtaz in the garden of Paradise, This 
is clearly formulated by Lahavm in the official history 
of the emperor's reign: 

...the exalted iiiaLssoluuiEa, which irmlsLes die gardens of 
Rizwun [the guardian of Paradise], and which gives jmj 
impression of Paradise [literally, the holy enclosures) 
mu'&Ntt ki m rhhi-i Rizuhi. n hikuyat kflrd wa fii 

haza'irfyQt nl-} quds ntihan d#h&d)- V] 

Mughal eulogistical references have a complexity of 
their own; while they may represent a purely literary 
convention, they can also have a direct bearing on the 
work of architecture or art that they praise. In order 
to arrive at their meaning, the metaphors used in such 
eulogies thus have to be carefully evaluated against 
Lhe evidence brought forth by formal analysis 41 
In Lhe Taj Mahal* every aspect of the architecture 
supports the concept of the paradisiacal mansion. 
It is expressed in the overall planning of the entire 
complex. The waterfront garden, a typical residential 
garden form of Agra, was realized in ideal forms and 


brought to i in ultimate monumentalized design; thus 
it was raised to a level above the sphere of mortals. 

I’iie concept of the eschatological house also governs 
the elaborate program of Lhe inscriptions* designed 
by Amanat Khan Shirazi. Z. A. Dcsai and Wayne Beg¬ 
ley have shown that passages of the Qur’an selected 
for the inscriptions Focus on themes of the l^ast Judg¬ 
ment* divine mercy* the reward of the faithful, and 
Paradise (fig. 15). 42 Such thernes are entirely fitting 
for the mausoleum in their evocation of the abode 
prepared for Mumtaz in Paradise. Begley, however, 
uses the evidence for another, less close-at-hand read¬ 
ing and sees in the Taj Mahal an architectural realiza¬ 
tion of an Islamic cosmological scheme—namely, the 
concept of the Throne of Cod on the Day of judg¬ 
ment. as envisaged and recorded in a diagram by the 
thirteenth-century Spanish mystic I bn al-'Arabi in his 
Futiihdt at-Makkiyya (1238).'^ Why then, as Maria Eva 
Subtclny has pointed out, ,N is the famous Throne verse 
(Qur'an 2:255) extolling God’s majesty 4 ' absent from 
the inscriptions! program of the Taj Mahal t Begley's 
interpretation ignores not only shat, but also the use 
of an established Agra garden plan for the layout of 



Fig 17. Taj Mahal, ptshi&q of mausoleum, marble dados with ro^s of naturalistic flowers representing heavenly llowerbeds. 
[Photo: Ebba Koch, 1978} 
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Fi s Ld. TiLp Mahal, pishtiiq of tine mausoleum, dado flowers of mixed bow meal species, detail. (Fhnin: Ebba Koch, 19 7ft) 


the mausoleum/* He also disregards another highly 
relevant aspect, that is, the floral decoration that forms 
an integral part of the budding. 

In a direct appeal to our senses, the concept of the 
paradisiacal garden house is expressed in the delicate 
flowers that appear oil the dados, as the eye level of 
the beholder. They are carved in sensuous detail and 
represent natural is tie but not necessarily identifiable 
botanical species' 17 that transform the lower walls of 
the mausoleum into ever-blooming paradisiacal flower¬ 
beds (figs. 17, 18). 

The naturalistic decoration culm mates in the inte¬ 
rior, in the central ensemble of the cenotaphs of Mani¬ 
la/ and Shah jahan and the screen that surrounds 
them. These are covered with spectacular flowers 
and plants inlaid with semi-precious stories, in com- 
mes$Q (composition) di fiintrc dure; the Mughal* called 
the technique panhln katf (literally; “driven-in work”) 
(fig- 20). The poet Abu Talih Kalim tells us that the 
painterly effects that could he obtained with jwrrhm 
Mn made it possible to create the desired naturalistic 
flowers, permanent and thus superior images of their 
counterparts in nature: 

On pack slmie a hundred colors, paintings, and orna¬ 
ments 

Have become Apparent through ike chisel's blade. 



Fig. 19. Taj Mahal, interior of the central hall, south arch 
End of the inscription of Qur'an 39:55-54, with the colophon 
of the calligrapher, reading “Finished wiih His. [God's] help; 
written bv the bumble faqiiT Amanat Khan al-Sbira/.i. in the 
^ear cuie thousand and £bi tv-ei.gllL Hijci | I53S-39]. and die 
twelfth of His Majesty's auspicious accession- H (Photo: Ebb* 

Koch, sooi) 
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Fi^. 20. Cenotaphs of Mmntaz Mahal (1G32) and Shah Jaban (Ib&G) in: ihc main tomb hall. (Photo: Kbba Kock 3981) 



Fig. 21. Cenotaph ofShahJahan in the lower lomb chamber CrrypO- Detail of poppies and yellow Rowers set in tint outlie*, 
inlaid with semi-precious stones m pieim dura/parrAm fcftrF technique. (Photo: F.bba Koch, 5002 ) 
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The chisel his become [he pen of Man if** 

Fanning 90 maPV pictures upon thr tran.fi lu-cenJ marble 

Pictures brrome manifest from every stone; 

In its mirror behold the image of a flower garden, 

They have Inlaid flowers ofsionc in ebe marble: 

What they lack in smell iliey make up wiih color, 

Tho^e red and yellow flowers that dispel rhe heart's 
grirf, 

are completely out of rameliac] and amber. 

When of snch stones the surface of a tomb ls made, 

The deceased will [want to] clasp the flower pictures 
to her heart, 4 * 

On both ctnuiiHiphs of Shah Jahan, which wtre placed 
next co those of Mumtaz after inis death in the 

decoration with paradisiacal flowers, was given prefer- 
ence even over inscriptions. Inscriptions had deco¬ 
rated the sarcophagus-like element of both cenotaphs 
of Mumts?., the one in the lower and the other in 
the upper tomb chamber, and full flowering plants 
appear only on the platform of her upper cenotaph. 
Rut both of Shah Jahan's cenotaphs are covered all 
over with flowers (figs. S?0, 2IK the only epigraphv 
appears in the form of a brief historical epitaph at 
the south end of each cenotaph. The weight given to 
floral decoration is in tune, on the one hand, with 
the overall concept of [lie mausoleum as paradisiacal 
garden house h but the exclusively floral decoration of 
the emperor's cenotaphs makes a more specific state¬ 
ment, relating, even after his death, to rhe use of flora 
in his court settings to express imperial propaganda. 
The court poets and writers tell us that Shah Jab an 
was Hl the spring of the flower garden of justice and 
generosity;' 1 ™ the rrnewer [mujaddid] under whose rule 
"Hindustan has become the rose garden of the earth, 
and his reign,..has become the spring season of [he 
age in which the days and nights are young-" 51 

CONCLUSION 

From our investigations, the reign of Shah jahan 
emerges as a rime when the visual arts were most 
consistently and systematically explored as a means 
of promulgating imperial ideology. The written texts 
and [he arts were seen as equally necessary means [O 
represent the ruler and his state for a wider public 
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and ro provide a lasting memorial to his Fame- Stric t 
format principles served 10 express within each work of 
art and each building the hierarchy and timeless order 
of Shahjahani rule. With their successful appeal ro our 
senses, the seductive aesthetics make the message the 
more persuasive. Jt is rhe fusion of rhe intellectual 
and the sensuous that has made the Taj Mahal such 
a .successful monument up to the present -day. 

Lastly h the close connection between form and mean¬ 
ing in Shahjahani art makes it a methodological exem¬ 
plar of general an-hiscorital relevance; it reminds us 
rhac formal analysis should no: be in opposition to a 
contextual approach but rather a starting point for 
art as history. 

hiMifti fC Jut Ku tthig^KChi(ht£ 

University cfVimna 
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